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HIMSELE. 


EVER imitate the 
plan of a preceding 
author; for though it ſhould 
be much admired, yet it 
is below the character of a 


man 
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vi PREFARATORY ADVICE, 


man of genius to tread in a 


beaten path ; it alſo incurs 
a reflection upon him, for 
not having firſt began (as 
the invention of letters has 
been ſo very late) the mo- 
del of a ſtyle which his own 


taſte preferred to all others. 


If you are afraid to attempt 
ſomething new, ſearch ſome 
centuries back, and if you can 
perchance find fome antiquated 


work, which has eſcaped the 


deſtruction of old, and the ob- 
ſervation of later times, bring 
it into light, and paſs it as 
your own: by this means you 

have 
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PREFARATORY ADVICE. vii 


have two ſtrings to your bow; 
if you mils one ſhot, you are 
almoſt ſure of the other; if 
your plagiariſms eſcape diſco- 
very, you gain the character 
of a man of genius, and 
tho' ſome good- natured critics 
ſhould detect the fraud, you 
will nevertheleſs obtain the 
character of a man of great 
learning, and as one who has 
penetrated very far into the 
deep receſles of antiquity. 


By imitating others, znce- 
dis per ignes ſuppoſitas cinert 
dolo/p; you are running wil- 
fully into the fire ; you are 


COMme- 


vii PREFARATORY ADVICE. 


| comtnending the works of a 
bl writer, whom all the world 
has applauded---a ſnare which 

| authors ought particularly to 
j avoid. 
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To the Vice Cbaucellor. 
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HE power annexed to your 
office is vaſt and almoſt un- 
limited; you have authority both 
to enact, and put in execution what 
laws you pleaſe; you have ſervants 
around you ready to obey your nod 
at a moment's warning: in ſhort, 
immediately on being inveſted 
B with 
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E 
with the office of Vice Chancellor, 
you ſhould look upon yourſelf as 
an entire new man, and begin to 
model yourſelf accordingly. Vou 
muſt put on a ſevere countenance, 
ſpeak roughly, and walk in ſuch 
a manner as though you felt your 
conſequence. 


You are next to take every me- 
thod in your power to render 
yourſelf particular; this is pe- 
culiarly requiſite to every ſelf- 
conſequential man : make new 
laws, becauſe there are not ſuf- 
ficient already, or ſearch into the 
{tatute book,and whatever law your 
predeceſſors have paſſed over as 
needleſs, or have thought too dif- 
ficult to put in execution, do you 


be 


„ 

be ſure fix upon, and order it to be 
ſtrictly obſerved. Ihe leſs benefici- 
al, or the more diſliked it is by the 
univerſity,ſo much the more it will 
enhance your authority in being 
able to put it in execution. Here 
are ſtatutes in plenty, to anſwer 
your purpoſe in this particular; and 
though time and cuſtoms have in 
the preſent age made them appear 
rather abſurd and ridiculous, that is 
too inſigniſicant a reaſon to be the 
guide of your conduct: and by re— 
viving thoſe ſtatutes which ate 
molt contrary to preſent wages, 
you will ſhew a proper contempt 
for them. 


As dreſs is chiefly governed by 
cuſtom, I would attend to that 
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particularly; not by forbidding 
laced coits, and other tinſel 
fnery, for this rule would not be 
ſufficiently ſingular to bear a 
date in the annals of your reign; 
but I wouldattackrhehcad-picceat 
once, and make a ſtandard of mea- 
ſure for all wigs, curls,queus,clubs, 
&c. &c. &c. relerving to myſelf 
the right of wearing the largeſt 
wiz, as being the greateſt man in 
the univerſity. 


King Henry the firſt made his 
arm the ſtandard of meaſure for a 
yard ; and as every inſtance of ar- 
bitary power ſhould be adhered to 
as ſtrictly as poſſible, I would or- 
der DEE, my lictle finger to be 

the 


. 
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the length of every curl, and no 
queu, under pain of the ſevereſt pe- 
nalty, to exceed the length of my 
great one, T hus you will have the 
whole umverſty under the com- 
mand (you may fay} of your little 
finger ; and have the credit of ex- 
ecuting the full power of your of- 
fice, with the character of an active 
and arbitrary magiſtrate. 


To 


( 14 ) 


To the Profors, and Pro Proctors. 


As the primum mobile reſides 
in the former magiſtrate, you 
are the chief ſprings, by which it 
acts, and effects its motions. A 
power of great importance and 
magnitude, and which I would ex- 
tend to the very fartheſt limit. 


To ule polite language, to en- 
deavour to gain eſteem rather than 
fear, is not acting up to the vigour 
of your office; and are maxims on- 
ly adapted to thoſe, whoſe notions 
of power are mean, and contempti- 
ble, and whoſe actions are not gui- 
ded by the ſtrict principle of paſſive 
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obedience and non- reſiſtance. This 
is the doctrine you ought to adopt 
and which you ought to ſeek every 
method of putting in execution on 
the moſt trifling occaſions. 


If an Under-Graduate paſſes 
by, and through overſight neg- 
lects to cap you, order him to call 
upon you the next morning, and 
give him a ſevere impoſition : 
ſhould he plead the excuſe of not 
ſeeing you, aſk him where his eyes 
were, and impoſe a double tax up- 
on him for his impertinence ; bur 
on pain of loſing your dignity and 
importance, you mult be ſure ne- 
ver to aſk him to fit down, but 
keep him ſtanding the whole time. 
—The 
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— The loweſt peaſant who ever 


fed upon the productions of the 
earth, and who inhabits the moſt 
homely cot, knows this common 
piece of civility ; nature dictated 
it to him: to thoſe who live in the 
world, this is the moſt common 
mark of politeneſs, and when omit- 
ted gives the higheſt offence: bur it 
is a princely dignity,and a ſign of a 
ſuperior power, to ſit down while 
another 1s ſtanding, as well as a 
pleaſant gratification to be able to 
exerciſe this mark of power over 
thoſe, to whom, when out of the 
univerſity, you muſt be obliged 
to give place, 


This ought to be particularly 
ob- 
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* 
obſerved by the Pro-Proctors, whoſe 
badge of dignity being out of ſight, 
ought to make themſelves known 
by ſome other mark; he ſhould 
ſhew his conſequence and authori- 


ty in his very countenance, and by 


his auſterity of manners and beha- 
viour, acquaint every one that he 
is a Pro.— 


If again in your nocturnal ram- 
bles, (for you ſhould be prying e- 
very where) you ſhould by chance 
meet with two or three ſupping 
quietly at a coffee-houſe ; do not 
deign to tell them the impropri- 
ety of it, or deſire them to do fo no 
more, but order them from ſupper 
inſtantly, and bid them go home to 
college; print to the caſtle, tell 

C them 
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them you have power to ſend them 
there, and treat them as the mean- 
eſt felons; and that you will be 
ſure to put that power into execu- 
tion, ſhould they not inſtantly obey 
your orders. 


When you viſit the ſchools 
of a morning, as the buſineſs 
there 1s merely pro forma, you 
muſt be exceſlively ſevere and 
ſtrict. Should any one be in 
the leaſt imperfect in his argu- 
ments, pluck him immediately, 
and ſtop his buſineſs from go- 
ing on; ſhould he, however, be 
perfect, and go through the u- 
ſual courſe of arguments, you 


mutt then endeavour to puzzle 
| him 
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him with ſome trifling, inſignifi- 
cant term, or queſtion, in mathe- 
matics, or logic, and ſhould he not 
be able to anſwer, you may, for the 
firſt time, as a matter of favor, per- 
mit his exerciſe to ſtand, but 
threatening, at the ſame time, if 
you ever meet with him ſo defict- 
ent a ſecond time, to turn him out 
of the ſchools cum ignomin-d. 


In theſe and ſuch like triſting 
occaſions, you are to ſhew your 
authority. You may conſider your- 
ſelf as the prime miniſter of an ab- 
ſolute monarch, whoſe maxim of 


government 1s fear alone, and who, 


like the ſavages of Louſiana, cut 
the tree to the root, to gather the 
C-2 fruit. 
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fruit, Let this be the idea and em- 
blem of your government. 


To the Ileads of Colleges. 


HAT has been advis'd con- 
cerning the former offices, 
will for the chief part be applica- 
ble to yours, that grand maxim of 
univerſity government, being e- 


qually neceſſary to each, authori- 
ty and fear, 


The chief offences which come 
more immediately under your 
cogniſance, are miſſing chapel and 
hall, and knocking in late at night; 
in each of theſe I would endeavour 

to 
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to be the moſt ſtrict of any head 
in the univerſity ; if any one miſs'd 
chapel more than twice during the 
week, I would puniſh it as a very 
henious offence ; and none ſhould 
dare to dine out of hall, unleſs they 
had previoully ſent to beg my leave. 
Eleven o'clock ſhould be the hour 
limited for coming in at night; the 
laſt ſtroke of which, if any une ex- 
ceeded, for the very firit time he 
ſhould be confined to college, and 
have a moſt ſevere impoſition. 


But there is one fault incident 
to youth, and which in the univer- 
ſity, where ſo many young men are 
together, often happens; vis Ex- 
ceſs of drinking. Lhe caſe and 

vi- 


(22 ) 
vivacity of converſation, the open- 
neſs of thought, and cheerfulneſs 


of ſpirit, which generally circulate 


with the bottle, are apt to lead us 
unwarily beyond the bounds li- 


mited for the enjoyment of it. 


We are moſt of us ſenſible of 
this, except perhaps a ſet of dog- 
matical philoſophers, whoſe rules 
debar them of all thoſe things, by 
which the ordinary paſſions are fed; 
and where there remains only this 
paſſion, of cenſuring the common 
enjoyments of life, for the very rule 
that torments them: except ſuch, 
we are moſt of us ſenſible of the 
above, and very few, in the 
courſe of their lives, can ſay they 
| | have 
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have not often been guilty of this 
fault. —Y outh, therefore, to whom 
the exact limits are not fo clearly 
chalked out, 2s to thoſe of more 
experience and knowledge, may na- 
turally be expected to fall ſome- 
times into this exceſs; conſidering 
it in this light, it is by moſt now 
and then forgiven, or paſſed over. 
But (to purſue my advice) ſuch 
palliating frivolous excuſes are be- 
neath the conſideration of the head 
of à college; if I ſet them a good 
example, I would oblige them to 
imitate it; for the very firſt tranſ- 
greſſion, therefore, I would expel 
them the college; nay farther, 
ſhould any one ever introduce per- 
ſons, in ſuch a ſituation, within the 
5 walls 
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walls of my college, I would make 
him anſwer for their faults by im- 
mediate expulſion. Was any o- 
ther college inclined to view his 
fault through a more contracted 
medium, and be willing to admit 
him; I would on no account what- 
ſoever grant him a liceat; this 
would be reducing the extent and 
power of my authority and laws. 


Nor need there be the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion, that, by ſuch treat- 
ment, the college will fall into diſ- 
repute; there are plenty of rigid 
uncles, and ſome fathers in the 
world, who will be glad to place 
their nephews or ſons under ſuch 
rigid diſcipline=--you will have the 

dread 
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dread and hatred of the one, but 
you will gain the approbation of 
thoſe who are of much more con- 
ſequence, and whoſe principles 
correſpond exactly to your own. 


I ſhall now proceed to the Mini- 
niſters of your government. 


To the Fellows. 


Fellow of a College is a per- 

ſon of very high rank and 
conſequence in the univerſity ; his 
power, ſo far as his juriſdiction ex- 
tends, bears almoſt an unlimited 
ſway. The Under-Graduates of 
the College are put under ſubmiſ- 
| D live 
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ſive obedience to his command, for 
a neglect of which he has a power 
of inflicting a very ſevere puniſh- 
ment. His only buſineſs is, to eat, 
drink, and ſleep; his only care, the 
means of filling up his idle hours, 


As we have juſt ſaid how conſe- 
quential an office this is, a Fellow 
ought to be thoroughly ſenſible of 
It, and endeavour, as much as poſ- 
ſible, to keep up his dignity: and 
in ſome things he may obſerve the 
rules laid down for the Proctors; 
ſuch as, if an Under Graduate neg- 
lects to cap him, to puniſh him 
ſeverely, keep him always ſtanding, 
and the like -I would only adviſe 
him at the ſame time, that, as his 

power 


* 
. power is rather of leſs extent than 
the former, ſo he ought to keep 
exactly to its limits, © eft quodam 
&« prodire tenus, ſed non datur ul- 
© tra.“ He ſhould have all the 
dependant members in abſolute ſub- 
miſſive obedience ; puniſh them ſe- 
verely for the leaſt fault, and extend 
his authority to the very utmoſt. — 
Here ſhould be his © ne plus ul- 
te tra”; he muſt now yield to a 
principle no leſs urgent than the 
former; viz. Self-intereſt. If an 
Under Graduate pays him, as tutor, 
but eight guineas addition per an- 
num, (for moſt reſident Fellows 
have ſome pupils) and is a profita- 
ble member of ſociety, let this be a 
ſufficient recompence for any thing 
he may commit within his cogni- 
D 2 ſance 
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ſance, either in contempt of his 
own authority, in defiance of the 
rules of the college, or the ſta- 
tutes of the univerſity. In ſhort, 
let him ſubmit to any thing, if it 
will be the means of adding to his 
preſent ſinecures, or of keeping 
thoſe which he has got. 


If, in the long vacation, he 
ſhould condeſcend fo far as to viſit 
his friends, and mix a little with 
the world, let him be ſure to 
keep up his college rules and man- 
ners, and not yield to thoſe of 
faſhion; which he ought to con- 
temn, as the parent of folly, and 
mere child of whim and fancy.— 
Let his whole demeanor and con- 

| verſation 
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verſatlon ſhew his contempt of 
theſe, as if the whole world was 
inferior to him, and that true and 
proper manners were only to be 
learn'd in a college library.—Let 
him not fail, however, to catch the 
firſt opportunity of ſhewing his 
own taſte and learning: let him 
pour forth his ſentiments in abun- 
dance, with quotations from old 
Greek and Latin authors, and tell 
his long, dry, legendary tale ; this 
will give him, in the opinion of 
the ladies, the character of deep 
knowledge, and profound wiſdom. 
Should any one ſpeak indiffe- 
rently, ſuch as concerning the 
weather, or any external object, 
merely for the ſake of ſaying ſome- 
thing, 
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thing, let him immediately endea- 
vour to account for it philoſophi- 
cally, quoting the opinion of each 
author from Copernicus down to 
Ferguſon, Now and then, how- 
ever, he may attempt to ſhake off 
the Fellow,and let the company ſee 
he can be any thing, by telling a 
merry ſtory which happened at 
college fifty years ago: as ſoon as 
he has finiſhed, he ſhould not wait 
for the approbation of the compa- 
ny, but ſhew that he thinks it an 
extraordinary good thing, by raiſ- 
ing a laugh louder than all the 
reſt. By ſuch behaviour ought 
a Fellow of a College to dil- 
- tinguiſh himſelf from the crowd of 


other mortals.— How contempti- 
ble ! 
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ble! how inſignificant is the faſhion 
and cuſtom of the world! when 
compared to thoſe rules, which have 
antiquity for their origin, and which 
each ſucceſſive order of Fellows 
have conſtantly obſerved with the 
moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs! Let 


not, therefore, any one of you be ſo 


far forgetful of theſe rules, as to 
give them up for thoſe which 
whim firſt invented as a pattern for 
ignorance and folly. | 


Sf 


To the Burſar, 


AE Burſarſhip is an office be- 
longing to the Fellows, and 

is one appointed annually from 
their body, to inſpect and regulate 
the affairs of the college to him 
the battles of each are to be paid; 
and as his accounts are not to be ſet- 
tled till the year's end, it is his bu- 
ſineſs to compel the money to be 
paid him regularly every quarter; 
by which means he gains the inte- 
reſt of it for the intermediate time. 
This renders his place a pretty ſi- 
necure, productive of profit with- 
out trouble—for, as he is a Fellow, 
he 
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he muſt of courſe ſpend his time 
in © eaſe and dignity”; nor is it 
to be expected, that he will deſtroy 
the one, in regulating accounts, or 
bemoan the other in ſcolding 
cheating cooks, and ſaucy but- 
lers; let them rather cheat the 
college, (provided they do not 
include him) grow rich in the ſer- 
vice, and live at eaſe like himſelf. 


At the quarter's end, when the 
accounts are to be ſettled, there muſt 
of courſe be an inſufficiency to ſa- 
tisfy other demands : to make up 
this, and to add a little to their- 
own private emolument, let there 
be ſo much ſuperadded to every 
one's bail{es, (except to thoſe of his 
. own 
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own order); and that there may be 
ſome colour of juſtice, let the im- 
polition be put upon each head, as ĩt 
is ſuppoſed they can beſt afford it. 


By ſerving all in this meaſure, 
leſs complaint will be liable to be 
made. Should there be any one, 
however, ſo particular as to enquire 
concerning this additional article, 
you may tell him it has been a 
cuſtom, time immemorial, ob- 
ſerved by the college, and that it 
is not in your power to redreſs it; 
tell him to lay his complaint be- 
fore every Fellow of the college, 
as well as the Head, if he thinks it 
a harcſhip. This will be ſure et- 
ther to intimidate him, or elſe, ſce- 


ing 
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ing how fruitleſs any further en- 
quiry he may make would be, he 
will prudently acquieſce under it. 


Thus may you acquire profit, eaſe, | 


and luxury at a cheap rate, 


To the Under Graduates. 


S the characters and diſpoſi- 
tions of Under Graduates are 
various, ſome quite contrary to o- 
thers; I ſhall be better underſtood 
by cach, if I divide them into dif- 
ferent claſſes, as they are reſpec- 
tively denominated in the univerſi- 
E 2 ty, 
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ty, and give my advice ſeperately; 
that all may know how to keep 
up to their particular characters. 
They may be included under the 
general denomination of Quiz, 
Raph, or Buck. I ſhall begin firſt 
with the Quiz. 


To the Quix. 


Quiz, in the moſt common 
acceptation of the word, ſig- 

nifies one who thinks, ſpeaks, or 
acts differently from the reſt of the 
world in general. But as man- 
ners and opinions are as various 
as, 


1 


as mankind, it will be difficult to 
ſay, who ſhall be termed a Quiz, and 
who ſhall not; each perſon indiſ- 
criminately applying the name of 
Quiz to every one who differs from 


himſelf: not to loſe myſelf there- 


fore in the labyrinth of opinions, 
fuffice it to fav, that thoſe to 
whom the term has moſt coinmon= 
ly been applied, have held it in a 
good ſenſe, and by the ſkilful al- 
teration of a letter, produced the 
opinion of H-race in their favour; 
« Vir bonus cit quis,” Others, 
by the contrary rule, have held it 
in an oppoſite ſcuſe. 


But to confine myſelf within the 
precincts of the Univerſity, from 


whence 
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whence I believe this amphibious 
creature originally ſprung ; I con- 
ceive him to be one of thoſe Cull, 
pedantic, fpiritleſs animals, who 
Jog on in the ſame beaten track, 
pulled along, as it were, by rules, 
and frightened, every ſtep he ad- 
vances, with a continual terror of 
ſconces and impoſitions. Inllu— 
enced in his conduct rather thro' 
a dread of puniſhment, than thro' 
a real deſire of doing what is 
right. 


A Quiz, therefore, ought, by e- 
very little art and appearance, to 
enhance his own merit, and depre- 
ciate, as much as poſſible, that of 
others, in the opinion of thoſe 

who 
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who are placed in authority over 
him. | 


If he is tired of being in his 
room all the morning, let him nat 
ſtir, on any account, within the 
walls of the college, without a 
large Greek folio under his arm, 
appearing to mule, every ſtep he 
advances, on ſome intricate point 
of diſpute, or on ſome ſubject the 
moſt dry and remote from com- 
mon obſervation, 


When he wants to lounge with 
another perſon, he ſhould appear 
as if he went merely to ſolve ſome 
deep queſtion of this kind, and 


ſuffer himſelf to be detained not 


Wich- 
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without the greateſt difficulty; 
with a continual complaint of the 
idleneſs and folly of others, who 
can ſo lounge away their time, 
which to him is ſo precious, and 
which he devotes conſtantly to 


ſtudy. 


Whilſt his room 1s cleaning out, 
let him handle his folio again, 
which ſhould be always ready for 
that purpoſe, and march, reading, 
with flow ſtep, up and down the 
quadrangle ; obſerving to chule 
that part oppoſite his tutor's win- 
dow, and to have his book open 
towards the latter end. When he 
is in his room, he ſhould be always 

ſure to ſaut his outer door, that he 
| N. ay 


3 
may appear to avoid loungers, tak- 
ing particular care, at the ſame 
time, to let every one in who 
comes; to ſhew them the folios 
which he has read, and the notes, 


commentaries, criticiſms, &c. & c. 


which he has tranſcribed. - Manu. 
ſcripts of this latter kind he ſhould 
ſtrew all over his room; and keep 
his folios, ſome open, and ſome 


piled up, one upon another, on 


each table. 


\ 


The Lectures of the College 
ſhould be his particular ſtudy, that 
he may be able, in the eye of his 
tutor, to outſhine the reſt of his 
claſs. Should another -perſon 


at lecture not be able immediately 
F to 
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to prove ſome dry problem in Eu- 
clid propoſed to him by his tutor, 
let him be ſure, by whiſpering, geſ- 
ture, and features, to ſhew all pre- 
ſent that he is perfectly acquainted 
with it, and able to ſolve it imme- 
diately.—It will not be amiſs to 
ſet down a few rules to be obſerved 
in the above caſe. 


If the perſon to whom the 
queſtion 1s put ſhould heſitate a 
little, and not give an immediate 
anſwer, he ſhould, in that caſe, 
whiſper it to his next neighbour, 
but it muſt be in ſuch a manner, 
that every one preſent, particular- 
ly his tutor, may be ſure to hear it. 
This will anſwer two purpoſes ; it 

may 
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may have the appearance of good- 
nature on the one part, and ſhew 
his knowledge and abilities on the 
other. 


If he gives a wrong anſwer to the 


queſtion, he ſhould in that caſe be 
prepared with as many ſigns and 
antics as Punch in the puppet ſhew; 
he ſhould move about in his chair, 
ſigh, gape, grin, extend his front, 
and contradict the ſide part of his 
face, like a man half far ved. 


If a right anſwer be given, 
he ſhould then give a nod of 
aſſent, accompanied with a very 
gentle ſmile, or elſe a ſide-ſhake, 
with a grin and ſquint; ſigns 
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that he thought him very luc- 
ky in hitting upon the point, and 
that it was much contrary to his 
expectation, 


In his converſation he ſhould 
aſſume the air of a pedant, by ſtu- 
dying it long before he attempts to 
ſpeak, and taking care always to 
ſelect words the moſt remote from 
common uſe. | 


What I have ſaid concerning a 
Quix, may ſeem to appertain chiefly 
to the character of a pedant; but, 
upon obſervation, I believe a very 
great compound of pedantry will 
always be found in the mate— 
rials of a 2yiz. I ſhall proceed 


now to the Raph, 
To 
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To the Rapb. 


L HE. firſt object which con- 

veys any idea concerning a 
ſtranger is his dreſs; and very of- 
ten, by obſerving the minutiæ of 
this article, our prejudgment con- 
cerning the character of an indivi- 
dual is not ill formed. 


If we obſerve a man careleſs and 
negligent in his apparel, his beard 
rough, and hair undreſſed; his buc- 
kles,and other ſuch appurtenances 
of dreſs ſimilar to thoſe worn centu- 
Ties ago, we conceive him to be a 
Philoſopher, 
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philoſopher, or one who is totally 
employed in his cloſet ; anenthu- 
ſiaſtic admirer of antiquity, and a 
bigot to the manners and cuſtoms 
of a former generation. In ſuch a 
manner do moſt individuals diſplay 
the enſigns of their character. 


'Tis my concern to point out 
that of a Rapb, (which term I con- 
ceive to be ſynonimous to the com- 
mon word of blackguard), and to 
adviſe firſt, the dreſs by which he 
oughtalways to maniĩſeſt himſelf, 


In the firſt place, then, his hair 
ought never to be powdered, as 
there is nothing, in my opinion, 
which carries a more Raphiſh ap- 


pearance 
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pearance, than the hair well greaſed 
over with pomatum, but without 
the leaſt grain of powder. 


Care ſhould be likewiſe taken, 
that each part ſhould correſpond 
in appearance to one another as 
much as poſſible: for this purpoſe 
the face ſhould never be waſhed 
more than once a week at moſt ; a 
clean ſhirt ſhould be put on but 
twice: in ſhort, to be as dirty and 
ſlovenly as poſſible in his dreſs, 
ought to be the grand ocject of a 
Raph, and is one of his chief cha- 
racteriſtics. 


The next object is to aſſume 
proper manners and behaviour: 
and 
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( 48 ) 
and here I ſhall lay down one ge- 
neral recommendation ; viz. that 
his chief ſtudy ſhould be to pleaſe 
himſelf always in preference to 
others. 


The care of one's felf, is a prin- 
ciple dictated by nature; and ſince 
ſhe has provided moſt with the 
means of ſo doing, 'tis ridiculous 
to ſuppoſe that ſhe intended we 
ſhould help one another, when ſhe 
had provided us with the means of 
helping ourſelves.--Let the po- 
lite man fit down, read, and ſtarve, 
with his hands before him ; until 
another ſhould politely come, and 
put a little bit of bread in his 
mouth :—but the Raph acts always 
in conformity to nature, and makes 


good 
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good uſe of the means with which 


ſhe has provided him of taking 
care of himſelf. 


Let him, therefore, in every tri- 


fling circumitance, if he can, 


maintain this principle; always 
bearing in mind the old proverb, 
« Charity begins at home.” 


At dinner he ſhould ſcramble to 
be helped firſt, and knock down 
the firſt who oppoſes him : or, if 
he 1s compelled to wait, he may 
employ the interval in picking his 
teeth or nails with the fork, mak- 
ing pills with the bread between 
his thumb and finger, and throw- 
ing them in the plates of others 
who are cating. To wipe the 

G mouth 
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mouth before drinking 1s trouble- 
ſome, and a ceremony by far too 
trifling to be obſerved; and it 
would be rather deviating from his 
character, ſhould he wait to ſwal- 
low what he has in his mouth.— 
During dinner-time he may ſpit 
upon the floor, ſniff up his noſe, 
and practice a thouſand little in- 
decencies, which other men ſicken 
at; but with a Raph the grand 
rule is * Salus ante mores”. 


When he walks out, he muſt be 
ſure to take the wall of every 
one who paſſes, and particularly 
thoſe of any rank or eminence. 
If any fiay or riot happens in 


the Univerſity, it is a Rapb's buſi- 
neſs 


1 
neſs to be in the midſt of it. Box- 
ing ought to be one of his chief 
ſtudies, ſo that he may be able, 
upon ſuch occaſions, to ſignalize 
himſetf, either in accepting a chal— 
lenge, if any townſman ſhould of- 
fer, or elſe to be the terror of all 


thoſe, who, in an inferior degree, 
are ſtiled * Raphs. 


I proceed now to the third and 
laſt of our diſtinctions - viz. the 
Buck. 


* This term is indiſcriminately applied 
by the Gown to molt of the townſmen, as 
well as to a certain claſs of men in the 


Univerſity, 


To the Buck. 


F all the different characters 
which grace the Univer- 

ſity, there is none amongſt the 
younger claſs ſo much aſpired to 
as that of a Buck. The ſpirit of 
oppoſition, the wild and delightful 
carcer of youth, was it not for him 
would be in danger of being alto- 
gether ſtopt by the tyrannical hand 
of Proctors and Fellows. A Buck 
is the very life and ſoul of the Uni- 
verſity. Where would be the riots, 
where tlie noiſe and confuſion, 
which ſo much enliven it, was it not 
for 


0: 
for this glorious ſet of men, whoſe 
ſtudy is ſolely employed in actions 
of this kind? I ſhall, therefore, 
give a few hints to a young man, 
when he firſt enters the Univerſity, 
what he ought to do, to acquire 
this ſo much envied title. 


The firſt quality a young man 
ought to poſſcſs, is to be able to 
drink his two bottles a day; if he 
is not able to do this, he will ſcarce 
ever be able to reach the goal. 
Wine is the very eſſence of a Buck, 
and the primum mobile of all his 
actions. Quid non ebrietas deſignat? 
it enables him to break win- 
dows, ron his tutor, cut a daſh in 
High-ſtreet, and knock down 

Proctors; 
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Pro@ors ; nay even the ſanctity of 
the Vice Chancellor's wig itſelf, 
would not be able to over-awe the 
effect of wine in co-operation with 
the ſpirits of a Buck. Hence pro- 
cced thoſe trophies of honour, 
thoſe badges of diſtinction, fines, 
ſconces, impoſitions, confinement, 
ruſtication,&c. &c.the true inſignia 
of a Buck. With theſe he furniſh- 
es his room, with theſe he is able 
to conſſitute a tolerable library: 
for no book ought ever to be ſeen 
in the room of a Buck, except what 
belongs to Proctors or Fellows, 
which, with the impoſitions, &c. 
cut no ſmall appearance. 


The next thing to be conſidered 
| is, 


WR | 7, 


is, how ſhall a Buck perform thefe 
| taſks and impoſitions? fag and 
obedience are foreign and unintel- 
ligible terms. 


For this purpoſe, therefore, he 
ſhould provide hiuiſelf, as ſoon as 
poſſible,with a good clever barber, 
as ſome vulgarly (tile them, bur 
who with more propriety ſhould 
here be called /o7/or5s, Theſe gen- 
tlemen of the comb are in Oxſord 
of the greateſt uſe and conſequence: 
excluſive of their profeſſional abi- 
lities, they will procure a theme 
(or, in caſe of an urgent neceſſity, 
they would not ſcruple making 
one themſelves) for half a crown, 
and a good declamation for five 

ſhil- 
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ſhillings. They will get all impo- 
fitions done, and know where the 
beſt horſe and the prettieſt girl are 
in all Oxford, Nothing need far- 
ther be ſaid concerning the impor- 
tance of theſe gentlemen—A Buck 
ought to have them conſtantly in 
one way or another. 


Fox-hunting is another requi- 
ſite: this ought to employ three 
mornings in the week at leaſt ; 
or, as drinking employs the even- 
ing,to prevent being broken in up- 
on, you may fan a hack to Wood- 
ſtock, or chapel, for the ſake of 
more commodious hunting next 
morning ; the other three morn- 
ings may very reaſonably be ſpent 

in 
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in bed aſter the fatigue of the pre- 
ceding day.—On Sunday the only 
lounge is, to take a fan to Abing- 
don, or Woodſtock, and back a- 
gain: as for church, 'tis a diſgrace 
to a Buck to know the way there; 
I would therefore always take care 
to be booted and ſpurred on a Sun- 
day morning in particular, leſt any 
one ſhould ſuſpect I had been 
there. —Irregula:tity and contempt 
of rule ſhould be the leading prin- 
ciple of a Buck: every thing, 
therefore, which the Fellows or 
Head require, he ought to take 
particular care to avoid, 
The College-chapel he ſhould ne- 
ver attend : ſhould he at any time 
be ſo unfortunate as to be in com- 

LI pany 


18 
pany where they all chuſe to go 
there, he ought to preſer ſitting 
in his room by himſelf, than be of 
the party. 

The Hall he ſhould very ſeldom 
ſee the inſide of: if he is not engaged 
to dine out, or has no company at 
home, (which ſhould very ſeldom 
be the caſe) let him dine alone in 
his own room; for he ought to take 
every opportunity of appearing to 
diſregard the order of the college; 
and particularly ſo, when expence 
attends it. Dining in the hall 
conſtantly 1s ſaving expence, a 
motive which a Buck ought ne- 
ver to regard: his ſtudy, on 
the contrary, ſhould be how to 


ſpend as much as poſſible, and ra- 
ther 
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ther to throw away than ſave in a- 
ny article. 


Attendance upon Lecture is ano- 
ther thing enjoined by the college, 
and which for that reaſon a Buck 
ought never to appear at, 


The academic dreſs preſcribed 
by the Univerſity he ought in 
each particular as carefully as poſ- 
ſible to avoid; the cap and gown 
ſhould ſcarce ever be worn, and it 
1s much beneath him to take the 
rrouble of putting on a band; 
unleſs by way of deriſion he 
chooſes to wear a paper one. 


Boots and round hat conſtitute 
H 2 the 
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the proper dreſs; and in theſe he 
ſhould make it a rule always to 
walk where he is molt likely to be 
obſerved to ſhew that he rides 
cut conſtantly, and either does 
not regard the expence of hir- 
ing, or that he keeps a horſe of 
his own. This will I;kewiſe make 


him appear a man of fortune, and 
{ſhew his ſpirit in ſpending it. 

In ſhort a Buck ought to deſpiſe 
all rule,and contemn all authority; 


his ſole ſtudy ſhould be his own 
whim and humour; and his ſole 


delight brecding nciſe, riots, and 
confuſion. College, therefore, is a 
place where a Puck ſhews off to the 
greateſt advantage, 1t being a place 
chicfly adapted to the ſtudy of 

lite- 
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rature, and of courſe requiring that 
order, quietneſs and regularity neceſ- 
ſary for that end. What a charming 
place for aBucktoſhew his talents in! 
what can be a greater pleaſure than 
diſturbing a ſtudious man, break- 
ing his doors and windows,throwing 
all his books about, and, by way of 
cataſtrophe, making a funeral pile 
of all his furniture ? then how 
charming it is again to put a 
whole Univcrlity into confuſion | 
break windows, knock down Proc- 
tors, damn all the ſtatutes of the 
Univerſity; and thre ten even the 
Vice Chancellor hiimtcit. This is 
the lite, this the very ſon of a Buck, 
nor nee he in the leaſt Ve afraid 
of conicquences; he may depend 

upon 
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upon it he will have a Bene di ſcepit, 
from every Buck in the univer- 


ſity. 


As the Cook occupies a very 


material place in each college, and 


has a fine opportunity of profiting 
by advice, it would be unfriendly 
to paſs him over. I ſhall conclude 
therefore with a few hints 


To the Cook. 


HERE is no man who has ſo 
fair an opportunity of putting 


his talents of cheating in executi- 


on as the Cook of a college. There 
is 


hits, 
is no obſtacle whatever in his way, 
no power to ſtop his hand—ex- 
cept it be that cf conſeience, to 
find which in a Cœc would be as 
unco:nmon, and as much contrary 
to nature, as the hor/e's neck joined - 
to @ human head. 


This (if there ſhould be ſuch afalſe 
and unallied ingredient in his com- 
poſition) he ſhould ſet totally aſide, 
for conſcience being moſtly in pro- 
portion to the [pace allotted for do- 
ing wrong, and as this to a Cook is 
unlimitted, conſcience ſhould be ſo 
alſo, The Head of the college, and 
Fellows are the only viſible powers 
which can controul him. The firſt 
ſecms 
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ſeems to be the chief obſtacle; 
but a dextrous Cook will dreſs 
up his actions in fuch a man- 
ner, that he ſhall not be able in the 
ſmalleſt article to diſcern the falle 
ingredients of which they are com- 
poſed. As to the Fellows, if he will 
be but careful not to cheat them, 
they will not often moleſt him in 
inſpecting the accounts of others; 
there being in general a coaliti- 
on between the Cook and the Burſar, 
who has the chief management of 
accounts; for theſe being moſtly 
very intricate and difficult, par- 
ticularly in regard to what con- 
cerns the kitchen; it requires too 
much trouble and attention to ſet 
them 
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them right: on this account, there 
fore, there is an inſeperable tye be · 
tween them, the Cook being very 
near as often obliged to cheat for 
him as for himſelf. 


The younger part of the college 
he has totally at his own diſpoſal ; 
but to avoid enquiry of any ſort, 
the accounts muſt be ſer down in an 
unintelligible form, ſo that it ſhall 
be impoſſible for any one falſe 
charge to be diſcovered: if they 
enquire, you may tell them juſt 
what you pleaſe; there are few 
who will be able to remember when 
told, and ſtill fewer who will take 
the pains to underſtand it. But to 
avoid too ſevere a ſcrutiny, I would 
adapt my charges according to the 
[ Cir- 
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circumſtances of each: on ſuch 
asI found could afford it, and were 
careleſs and negligent, I would 
have no mercy ; the reſt in the like 
proportion. By this means you will 
ſoon grow rich ; you may then do 
what you pleaſe; you are as much 
a gentleman as any belonging to 
the college, (for money conſtitutes 
this) and, as ſuch, may anſwer 
word for word with any who think 
fit to find fault or complain. 


If any one attempts to ſconce, 
he muſt be very weak indced, 
if he does not know that he him- 
ſelf muſt pay for it. I would 
make him, at leaſt, for a fortnight, 
pay double for every article. 


With 
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With theſe ingredients, a Cook 
would ill deſerve the name, did he 
not taſte of each, mix one with an- 
other, and make ſomething of eve- 
ry thing. His very credic conſiſts 
in deception ; he ſhould dreſs out 
each trifling diſh, ſo as to appear 
of conſequence ; and he ſhould 
ſhow off his hollow puff with a 
garniſhed paſte. 
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InsTRUCTION united with AMUSEMENT. 


HE following SELECTIONS are confef{-dly the 
moſt entertaining and intereſting collection, for 
youth of both ſexes, in the Engliſh lauguage ; and are all 
printed uniform in ten Pocket Volumes; each of which 
may be had ſingly for half a crown, or the whole for one 
pound five ſhillings, 
They form a handſome and uſeful preſent. 


As that great luminary Dr. Jon xsON ſtrongly recom- 
mends, in the fourth volume of his Rambler, ſelecting the 


BEST thoughts of our ES writers, it is rather ſingular 


that this truly reſpectable Author's advice has not been a- 
dopted belore. 
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The Volumes now publiſhed, are the BEAUTIES of 


SHAKESPEARk, GOLDSMITH, 
MILTON, SWIFT, 
THOMSON, STERNE, 
YOUNG, WATTS, 
POPE, _ AND 
OHNSON, FIELDING, 
With the Lives of each Author, and their Hz ads neat- 
ly engraved. 


The Beauties of Mit Ton, Tromson, and Younc, 
are all contained in one Volume, 

Every looſe and indelicate expreſſion is carefully omit- 
ted in Sw1FT and STERNE» be 

The Monthly Review, in-ſpeaking of the Beauties of 
Jondsok, ſays, We heartily wiſh this ſelection ſuc- 
« ceſs among Youth, for whoſe improvement, particularly 
in ſchools, it ſeems principally intended.“ | 

Though the whole collection has been publiſhed but a 
ſhort period, moſt of them have gone through ſeveral edi- 
tions, and been introduced into the principal ſchools in and 
about London, | 
Prigted for George Kearſley, at No. 46, in Fleet-ftreet. 
Lage Of whom may be had, 
Price TWO SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE) 


Taz $IXTH EDITION, with confiderable Additions, 
ADV ICE TO THE OFFICERS 
| of the BRITISH ARMY. 


« We would recommend this agrecable monitor to the 
« army in general; a good officer will be as little affected 
« by theſe ſareaſms as a reſpectable divine byFuore's Minor, 
« or an intelligent phy fican by Garth's Diſtenſary. If there 
« are any who, from youthful impetuoſity, have realized 
« this ſatire; we would adviſe them publicly to join in 
de the laugh at the author's wit; and privataly, by cool 
te reflection, to diſcover their errors; and, by a ſerious 
«© and determined reſo:ution, endeavour to amend them.“ 

Vide Critical Review publiſhed the January 1, 1783, 
See alſo Mr, Maty's Review ſor December 1782, 
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